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Jos, Chapter xxix. Verſe 11. 


When the ear heard me, then it Bleſſed me; and, 
when the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs unto me, 


M O NG the numerous and bitter afflictions, 
which the exemplary author of my text had 
to encounter, were the reproaches of three perſons, 
who are called his friends, and who are ſaid, in- 
deed, to have viſited him with the intention of con- 
doling with him. But, irritated by ſome expreſ- 
ſions which they thought unjuſt and impatient, in- 
ſtead of comforting, they ſeem to inſult him: at 
leaſt with their condolence they join upbraidings, 
which, in the ſeaſon of diftreſs, even if they had 
been deſerved, the divine ſpirit of friendſhip would 
have repreſled, 


They cruelly and falſcly inſinuate, that his miſ- 


fortunes were inflicted as puniſhmgats of his former 
ſinfulneſs. 


ES I 


ſinfulneſs. And, to other accuſations, they add his 


having been deſtitute of pity and charity. They 


allege, that he had taken pledges for nought, and 
had ſtripped the naked of their clothing. That 
he had refuſed drink to the weary, and withheld 
bread from the hungry. That he had ſent widows 


leſs. (Chap. xxii.) 


away empty, and broken the arms of the father- 


Wounded and incenſed by theſe aſperſions, he 
naturally caſts his eyes back to the days of his 
proſperity. And, not with the deſire of yain-boalt- 
ing, but with the conſciouſneſs of innocence and 
integrity, he denies the charge : and enumerates 
the many inſtances of reſpe& and eſteem which 
had been ſhown him, on account of the multifa- 
rious aſſiſtance he had afforded to his fellow-crea- 


tures. 


« The young men,” ſaid he, * ſaw me, and 
64 hid themſelves; and the aged aroſe, and ſtood 
« up. The princes refrained talking, and laid 
ce their hand to their mouth. The nobles held 


« of their mouth. 


c their peace, and their tongue cleaved to the roof 


c When 
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« When the ear heard me, then it bleſſed me; and, 
ce when the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs unto me.” 


The recollection of ſuch teſtimonies to his cha- 
racter muſt have been no ſmall alleviation to the 
ſufferings of this memorable perſon. If the ſpirit 
of a man 1s ever to ſuſtain his infirmities, it muſt be 
then only, when that ſpirit is itſelf undiſturbed, and 
free from the wounds of remorſe. When reflec- 
tion 1s enabled to bring before him a life paſſed in 
piety towards God and in uſefulneſs to mankind. 
When he can ſay with Job, *The bleſſing of him 
« that was ready to periſh came upon me; and I 
« cauſed the widow's heart to ſing for joy.” 


(Verſe 13.) 


To the unſpeakable gratification ariſing from 
ſuch reflections, you are now invited. Met as you 
are for the ſupport of an inſtitution, which, in its 
conſequences, may be ranked among the prime 
bleſſings of Providence, if the bleſſings of the Al- 
mighty will admit of a compariſon ; and which, 
as far as our efforts are conſidered, may be looked 
to as the acme of charity; a virtue, that, in the 
eſtimation of ſacred and profane writers, is allowed 
to be the brighteſt ornament of human nature, and 
of which more is ſaid in the Holy Scriptures, by 
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way of commendation, than perhaps of any other. 
Particularly, that © it ſhall cover the multitude of 
« ſins.” (1 Peter, iv. 8.) Nor is it without rea- 
ſon thus extolled. Since, in the exerciſe of other 
- virtues, of temperance for inſtance, in all its varie- 
ties, we are perſonally and deeply intereſted, 
Our own immediate peace and happineſs are mate- 
rially concerned, We cannot ſuffer ourſelves to 
deviate into exceſs, without perceiving it to be de- 
trimental either to our. health, or to our fortunes, 
or to both. On the contrary, we cannot reſtrain 
our appetites, without being forced to acknowledge 
a temporal advantage by ſo doing. But, in the ex- 
erciſe of charity, we imitate in an eminent and ma- 
nifeſt degree the example of Him, one of whoſe 
principal characteriſtics it was, that he © went about 
« doing good to others.” (Acts, x, 38.) From 
Him alone we may indeed expect a reward fully 


equal to our labour of love, though we are by no 
means to look for it in this life. 


And fo far are we truly intereſted in the work 
of charity, that, in the proſecution of it, we are 
laying up for ourſelves treaſures in Heaven, of 
which nothing will ever deprive us. 


But the methods of doing good naturally vary 
with the opportunities and the power; and, though 
the 


„ 


the diſpoſition or intention may be equally merito- 
rious, yet it muſt be allowed, that the virtue of 
charity itſelf admits of degrees. The intrinſic 
value of it is to be meaſured by its object, by its 
uſefulneſs, and by its extent. Nor can it therefore 
be denied, but that the judgement may very pro- 


perly be employed in the adminiſtration of it. 


Charity, which I would rather call benevolence, 
or brotherly-love, is often circumſcribed in its ef- 
fects, and greatly injured in its moſt eſſential qua- 
lity, by having its meaning confined, in the gene- 
ral acceptation, to the promiſcuous relicf of men- 
dicants. But in what proportion can the mite be- 
ſtowed on the vagrant, and often beſtowed, I grieve 
to fay, on idlencſs, deceit, and infamy; in what 
proportion can this ſpecies of charity or benevo- 
lence be compared, with the extraordinary occa- 
fon on which we are now aflembled ? It is almoſt 
an affront to join the mention of them. 


I feel it now however impoſſible to quit the 
ſubject without adding, that, by what I have ſaid of 


mendicants, no alluſion can be intended to ſuch in- 


ſtances of diſtreſs as point out the neceſſity of 
immediate relief. For, from theſe, God Almighty 
grant that the hand of benevolence and mercy 
may never be withheld. But what I mean to ob- 
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ſerve is, that the very exiſtence of vagrant mendi- 
cants is as ſcandalous as it 1s deplorable, in a coun- 
try, where ſuch immenſe and adequate ſums are 
legally, and certainly very laudably, collected for 
the ſupport of the truly impotent of every deno- 
mination. And it is an abule of the legiſlature, 
which has ordained ample ſtatutes for the preven- 
tion of it; but which ſtatutes are, by negligence, 
ſuffered to lie dormant. 


Obſervations of this nature will lead us to co- 
incide with what has been ſaid, reſpecting the pro- 
greſſive nature of charity. 


They will help to unite us in the opinion, that 
the judgement ought to have great weight in deter- 
mining upon the object, no leſs than upon the 
means of relief which ſhall be afforded, together 
with the extent of thoſe means. For it will ſurely 
be allowed, that there are caſes which have a more 
than common claim on our compaſſion and bounty, 
And, although the unreſtrained wiſh of aſſiſting our 
fellow-creatures be a moſt amiable quality, yet, 
it muſt hurt a perſon of what I ſhall venture to call 


rational ſenſibility, in the moment of conſideration, 


to find that he has diminiſhed his power of giving 
comfort to the worthy, by having too laviſhly at- 


tended 
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tended to the fictitious cry of the idle and profli- 
gate. 


If, then, with the guidance of this kind of rea- 
ſoning, we conſider the cauſe, which I am now 
ſincerely, though weakly, attempting to plead ; if, 
according to the plan already hinted, we view it in 
its object, its uſefulneſs, and its extent, we ſhall be 
perſuaded that it is a cauſe which gives the greateſt 
latitude to the dictates of humanity. 


For, to what object can humanity or benevo- 
lence direct its views, equal to that of reſtoring to 
our fellow-creatures, what the wiſdom of man has 


always eſteemed the moſt valuable of all poſſeſ- 
ſions ? 


This is the deſign, under the bleſſing of Al- 
mighty God, of that Society, hence juſtly digni- 
fied with the title of Humane ; and this, with the 
co-operation of Providence, the Humane Society 
has effected, by recovering the lives of no leſs a 
number, as 1s aſcertained by their reports, than two 
thouſand and upwards, and doubtleſs of many 
more of whom no public mention has been made; 
all of whom, but for the exertions made by the 
inſtitutors of this Society, ignorance and obſtinacy 
would prematurely have conſigned to the grave ! 

| For 
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For we are now experimentally convinced, that 
what had almoſt univerſally and conſtantly been 
pronounced death, was, I ſhudder to ſay, merely a 
ſuſpenſion of life ; and we are farther taught, that 
thoſe ſigns, which had been invariably received as 
the certain diagnoſtics of our diſſolution, have been 
and are, in innumerable caſes, proved fallacious. 
So that thouſands, by various accidents, — ſome by a 
momentary inſanity, — too many, alas! by lamentable 
raſhn:% and want of conſideration, have been un- 
happily deprived of that life, to which they might 
have been reſtored, had the knowledge of thoſe 
means, which I am now offering to your protec- 
tion, been as generally acquired, and as zealouſly 
purſued, as by the pecuniary aſſiſtance of the bene- 
volent, and by that chiefly, we may hope to ſee 
them in future. | 


For, to give permanence and extenſion to the 
plans already ſo ſucceſsfully adopted by the Humane 
Society, pecuniary aſſiſtance is indiſpenſably neceſ- 
fary, as I ſhall preſently take occaſion to ſhow more 
fully. 


Having faid that the deſign of this charity 1s not 
merely to prolong life, but to reſtore it to thoſe, 


who, without the providential aſſiſtance of the 
| means 
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means thus afforded, would moſt probably have loſt 
it, it ſeems ſcarcely poſſible to add any argument 
of weight to the ſubject, unleſs by conſidering the 
immediate fituation of thoſe who are the moſt 
likely to become benefited by the inſtitution. 


They are not the old and infirm, — It is not the 
man worn down by length of years, patiently wait- 
ing, perhaps not without ſome ſolicitude, for the 
moment of his diſcharge. 


Theſe are by no means likely to become the 
objects of our preſent liberality. They have wants 
of a different nature to awaken the feelings of hu- 
manity. Nor, to our general comfort be it ſpoken, 
is that beneficence, which throws ſo great a luſtre 
on our national character, behind-hand in attending 
to their claims, and in ſoothing the bed of de- 
clining age. | 


But we are now pleading for the youth, juſt 
riſing into maturity, becoming the honeſt pride of 
his tender and expectant parents, and, by his love, 
and attention, and aſſiduity, ready to repay them 
for the years of care and auxiety which * * 
paſſed on his account. 


We 
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We are to place before us the huſband and the 
father, in the meridian of life, — the joy and the 
ſupport of an affectionate dependant family. 


Theſe are the perſons, whoſe numberleſs avo- 


_ cations and employments, or whoſe amuſements, 


ſubject them to thoſe accidents, which ſhow the 
neceſlity, as well as the humanity, of giving every 
ſupport in our power to an inſtitution, that, by its 
ſucceſs, has proved itſelf ſo wonderfully competent 
to obviate the miſchiefs and miſeries uſually 
thought to be inſeparable from them. 


Let us advert to the relations and friends of thoſe, 
who have thus been deemed the victims to an un- 
timely ſeparation. Let us behold the wretched and 
diſappointed parents, weeping over the ſuppoſed 


remains of their ſo lately promiſing child, Let us 


paint the diſtracted grief of her, who, with her de- 
fenceleſs orphans, mourns the fate of her beloved 
partner, either of whom the devouring ſtream was 
thought to have utterly overwhelmed, 


This is diſtreſs which you are now called upon 
to obviate. 


Let 
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Let us make the tranſition from the gulf of mi- 
{ery and deſpair to the unutterable emotions of 
thankfulneſs and joy, when the child is preſented 
again alive to the embrace of its fond parent, and 
when the wife regains the protection and the ſo- 
lace of the huſband, the father, and the friend. 


Theſe are bleſſings, which, doubtleſs, every feel - 
ing heart will eagerly contribute to diffuſe. 


To augment the benefit and the bleſſing, let us 
contemplate him, who, reſcued from the horrible 
effects of agonizing deſpair, is brought back, by 
the aids of benevolence, to the exerciſe of reaſon 
and of patient hope, reſulting from a juſt depen- 
dance upon his God. | 


Or, to place the ſubject, if poſſible, in a more 
important point of view, let us imagine the perſon, 
whom accident, or whom a till more pitiable a& 
of deliberation, had thrown into the very jaws of 
death, was thus hurried, from a life of extreme ſin- 
fulneſs, into that ſleep, from which he wouid have 
been arouſed bur to appear before che awful tribunal 
of his eternal Judge. 


BT Bur, 
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But, by that bleſſing which he had ſlighted, and 
which diſplays itſelf in the efforts of that moſt ex- 
cellent inſtitution immediately before us, 


Let us, I repeat, imagine the ſinner, thus ſnatched 
from probable everlaſting perdition, and placed in 
the paths of penitence, of religious ſubmiſſion, and, 
conſequently, of endleſs happineſs. 5 


Who 1s there that would not willingly curtail the 
expenſe laviſhed on any ſenſual gratification, or on 
unprofitable pleaſure, that he may be the better 
enabled to diſpenſe ſuch benefits to his fellow- 
Creatures. 


What ſums, alas! are heedleſſſy ſquandered, by us 
all, on trifles altogether unneceſſary, or on amuſe- 
ments that can only be placed to the account of 
idleneſs and diſſipation, of which the reflection muſt 
make us aſhamed; whilſt we pretend it is not in our 
power to afford the annual ſingle guinea, for the 
promotion of a charity, which, by ſuch aſſiſtance, 
under the arm of the Almighty, may tranſport 
thouſands from the extreme of wretchedneſs to the 
oppoſite degree of happineſs. 


Let 
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Let me not forget, however, to mention the ſe- 
veral different occaſions, on which the treatment, 
recommended by the Humane Society, has proved 
effectual. Its operations are not to be confined to 
perſons apparently drowned. They reach to thoſe, 
whom the cord has ſuſpended an almoſt incredible 
time; to ſuffocation, ariſing from noxious vapours, 
which break forth in mines, in coal-pits, and in o- 
ther ſubterraneous caverns; to the pernicious effects 
of charcoal; to contuſion : — 1n ſhort, to innume- 
rable cauſes, by which it is proved that life may be 
ſuſpended. Not to omit the very remarkable in- 

' ſtances afforded us of the Hy of infants faid to 
be ſtill-born, 


In all which caſes it appears, that the powers of 
organization in the animal frame may undergo an 
interruption, but that a latent principle may {till re- 
main, to which it is frequently in the power of hu- 
man art to give ſuch increaſed energy, as to throw 
the whole into their united courſe of action, fit for 
the continuation of animal life. 
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Io attempt a proof of this, by any thing like a 
phiſiological diſquiſition, I cannot pretend. Nor is 
it by any means neceſſary. For, on the preſent 
occaſion, all we need to conſider is facts; and theſe 

C 2 are 
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are before our eyes. Sufficient, were there no more z 
and were the inſtitution, of which we are ſpeak- 
ing, only in its infancy, to convince us of the abun- 
dant good we may do, and the ſervice we may ren- 
der mankind, by giving that inſtitution the ſupport 
it ſo emineaily deſerves, | 4 


What can be urged on the value of life that is 
not ſufficiently obvious? Whether we conſider the 
various duties incumbent on man as a relative ſocial 
being, or the natural and unavoidable dependance 
that muſt ſubſiſt among beings ſo circumſtanced, 


We have only, for inſtance, to place ourſelves in 
any one of the ſituations I have already deſcribed 
I mean in that of a child, of a parent, of a huſband, 
of a wife, or even of a friend; and a little reflection 
will enable us to perceive how intimately the preſer- 
vation of life is blended with the happineſs of theſe 
ſeveral connections, 


We ſhall perhaps feel ourſelves more intereſted if 
we conſider, that, with the longeſt ſpace uſually 
granted us in this life, we are only ſojourners, ſtran- 
gers, and pilgrims, on the earth; that we are as 
ſervants, waiting the will of our Lord to call us to a 
{tri&t account of our time, 


ff 
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If to theſe reflections we add the large portion of 
that time taken up in worldly occupation, how much 
of it is thoughtleſſly diſſipated or paſſed in indo- 
lence, not to ſay in ſuperabundant ſleep: how 
{mall a part therefore is or can be given to ſerious 
meditation, to devotional exerciſes, to thinking of 
God and of immortality : there are few, if any, 
of thoſe who think at all, that would willingly be 
curtailed of any moments which may be ſo profita- 
bly ſpent, as in furniſhing their minds with fuch 
ſentiments of purity and holineſs as may act as pre- 
paratives to their entering on an endleſs ſtate of ex- 
iſtence, 


If our lives are good, the longer they are, the 
greater bleſſing we have every reaſon to believe they 
will prove while we are here, and even after we are 
gone, both to ourſelves as well as to thoſe with 
whom we may be principally concerned. 


If they are evil, particularly if they have been 
enormouſly wicked, the mercy of God mult be 
acknowledged ſtill greater; which, by ſuffering us 
to live, gives us at leaſt the opportunity of making 
our peace with Him, before we go hence and be no 
more ſeen, For, on what ſubject can the Chriſtian . 


mind ruminate with more horror or pity, than on a 
ſinner 
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ſinner plunged ſuddenly and altogether unprepared 
into eternity? 


On all theſe accounts, and on many more of the 
fame nature, which cannot find room in a diſcourſe 
like the preſent, the value of life will be clearly 
feen. And, inſtead of acting preſumptuouſly, by 
laying hold on thoſe means of protracting life which 
late diſcoveries have made known to us, we cannot 
do otherwiſe than look upon ourſelves as fulfilling 
the will of Heaven, and as the happy inſtruments 
of God for this very purpoſe. For, God ſurely 
cannot be conſidered the director of accidents, much 
leſs of ſuch wickedneſs as ſelf- murder; though he 


- muſt be owned the director of ſure and manifeſt 


mercies. 


Beſides, it is folly to ſuppoſe, that any art of 
man can fave him from death whom the Almighty 
has conſigned to it ; or that it can prolong the life 
of any one, contrary to the deſign and permiſſion of 
Him, in whoſe hands alone are the iſſues of life and 
death. 


Hence it will appear our wiſdom and our duty 
to promote that charity, on behalf of which we are 
now aſſembled. Whoſe ſucceſs is a proof, I hum- 
bly conceive, of what I have ſaid, and whoſe plans 
are 
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are cherefore to be adopted with the ſame zeal, the 
fame faith in the power, and the fame dependance 
on the mercy, of God, with which relief is admi- 


niſtered to any malady incident to the human 
body. | 


The only way, by which we can promote theſe 
plans, 1s certainly by our own perſonal endeayours, 
if opportunities ſhould occur, but more particularly 
by contributing pecuniary aid. And the few words, 
which this part of the ſubject requires, will be only 
to direct your attention to the application of what 
your benevolence and bounty may beſtow. 


No part of it is demanded by the inſtitutors, the 
principal promoters, or the medical aſſiſtants, of the 
charity. For, to their well-earned honour and 
praiſe, their time, their ſtudies, and their labour, 
are gratuitouſly devoted to the benefit of their fel- 
low-creatures. But the neceſſary apparatus is ex- 
penſive. And it is for this; for rewards to thoſe 
who ſhall receive an apparent corſe into their houſes; 
or who ſhall in any way be inſtrumental to its reco- 
very ; and, even if all efforts ſhould unhappily end 
in diſappointment, for the expenſe of funeral, where 


the ſituation of the parties requires ſuch charitable 
=” 


Not 
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Not forgetting the diſtribution of ſuch religious 
books to thoſe who have thus graciouſly repoſſeſſed 
the loſt opportunity of working out their own ſalva- 
tion, as may, by the help of their own reflection, 
teach them to make the remainder of their life ſo 
ſpared, a life of pious gratitude and praiſe for the 
mercy of God towards them. 


Theſe are the deſigns on which your liberality is 
to be employed] and, by the contributions of the 
humane and piots, the Society has been enabled to 
circulate, by a varkety of uſeful and expenſive pub- 
lications, irrefutable teſtimonials of its ſucceſs, as 
well as proper methods of treatment 1n different exi- 
gencies; and, as far as it has had the power, to 
ſupply the inſtruments, neceſſarily to be employed, 
not only to moſt parts of this kingdom, but to eve- 
ry quarter of the known world. 


If any thing can be added, it is, that our views 
are not directed towards the poor only; though it 
may naturally be expected that they will be the 
greateſt ſharers of our bounty, as their lives through- 
out are particularly expoſed to danger, 


But it is rather a general love of mankind which 


gave birth to the Humane Society, All are liable 
to 


. 


e 


1 


to thoſe accidents for which it is their wiſhto pro- 
vide antidotes. Ourſelves may become benefited 
by the effects of this day's philanthropy ; and it 
would be no ſmall comfort to know, that, wherever 
mis fortune may befall us, there we ſhould be ſure, 
by the exertions of this Society, to meet with every 
ſuccour that human art can afford. 


The maintenance of a charity, ſo beneficial in its 
object, its uſefulneſs, and its extent, muſt depend, 


in a great meaſure, upon occaſions of the preſent 


nature. 


And, having treſpaſſed ſo long upon your time, 
on a ſubject, indeed, about which it is impoſſible 
not ta be intereſted, let me conclude with remind- 
ing you of the mental ſatisfaction to be derived from 
the practice of charity and brotherly- love in gene- 
ral; and eſpecially from a work of piety, by which 
ſo much miſery is to be averted, and ſo much hap- 
pineſs is to be diffuſed, as by that now preſcnred to 
you. | 


Born, as we are, in and for ſociety, we muſt 
endeavour to fulfil the duties of ſocial beings. Du- 
ties, which obtrude themſelves upon our notice, 
and which 1t will be our diſgrace as well as our un- 
happineſs to neglect. - Our various talents and en- 


a= 
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dowments fit us for the part aſſigned us; and we are 
to uſe them to the honour of God, who conferred 
them ; which, according to his merciful appoint- 
ment, we cannot do, without making them ſer- 


viceable to ourſelyes in the momentaus concern 
of our eternal ſalvation, 


To live for ourſelves only; to employ all our 
time and to waſte all our ſubſtance in the gratifi- 
cation of our own unreſtrained appetites, regard- 
leſs of the indiſſoluble ties which unite us with 
the world; to bury thus in ſenſuality the calls of 
natural affection and of friendſhip ; to live inſenſi- 

le to the love, reſpect, and eſteem, of our fel- 
low-creatures ; is not to hve a life of reaſon ; and, 
conſequently, it is not a life, as every man's con- 
ſcience will tell him, conformable to the image and 
character in which he was created. In ſhort, to 
have no claim upon the pity or the ſympathy of 
others, 1s to be an outcaſt of ſociety. Such is the 
ſenſual ſelfiſh man, to whom the hour of retirement 
and reflection muſt be an hour of torment. 


If, on the contrary, we would ſeek jyftification 
or comfort from a review of our condu 
of ſuch conduct only as will mark us far the chil- 
dren of God and the ſervants of Jeſus „ 
cannot worſhip God more rationally nor more ac- 


ceptably 


it can be 


(WI | 
ceptably than by imitating him,* And it muſt be 


owned, that, in this reſpe&, our powers are won- 
derfully ſuited by nature to our duty. Every dav, 
and almoſt every hour, gives us an opportunity of 
recommending ourſelyes to the notice of the Al- 
mighty, who is himſelf conſpicuous in nothing more 
than in his love for mankind. Upon this priaciple 
we maintain, that the approbation of the virtuous 


part of mankind is extremely analagous to the ap- 


probation and favour of God. And hence has 
St. e placed the criterion of piety in mutual love 
affection: ce If we love one another, God 
lleth in us, and his love is perfected in us.“ 
0 John, iv. 21.) 


In a word, in what manner ſhall we be able to 
juſtify our lives, if nor by the conſciouſneſs of ha- 
ving done our duty to God and to each other ? 
How ſhall we expect mercy if we have not been 
merciful ? Or, upon what foundation can we raiſe 
our hopes of happineſs ſo reaſonably as upon our 
endeavours to communicate happinels ? 


How elevated then and conſolatory will be the 
reflections of the benevolent man! He will not be 


* Vis Deos propitiare ? Bonus efto. Satis ills coluit, 
quiſquis imitatus eſt, — SEN. 
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handed down in hiſtory as a hero. He has never 
been deafened by the ſhouts of a giddy multitude, 
drowning the cries of the widows and orphans, 
whom his ſword has made deſtitute. But, with a 
ſatisfaction which no applauſe of this kind can in- 
ſure, and with the ſilent approbation of reaſon and 
religion, he will bring to his remembrance the inof- 
fenſive good he has done. Good altogether un- 
mixed with evil. Mankind will be his friend; and 
with raptures he will apply to himſelf the words of 
Job, „When the ear heard me, then it bleſſed me; 
cc and, when the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs unto 
© me.” This will be his comfort at all times and 
in all ſituations. It will heighten the joys of proſ- 
perity, and blunt the arrows of - affliction ; it will 
adorn his journey through life, and ſmooth the bed 
of death, Nor can it be preſumption nor fanati- 
ciſm to ſuppoſe, that the prayers and praiſes of 
thoſe he has befriended will aſcend to heaven as 
memorials of his character, and will inſure him 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of a future ſtate, in 
return for thoſe bleſſings which he has been the 
means of procuring for others. 


Such is the expectation which you may indulge 
in an eminent degree from chis day's benevolence. 
And may ſuch be the event of your labours, 
through 
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through the interceſſion of our Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, | 


To whom, with the Father and the Holy 
Ghoſt, be all honour and glory for ever and 
ever. Amen, | | 
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TE N 1% 


| ON 
RESUSCITATION, 
| BY THE 


HUMANE SOCIETY. 


« IFE,” ſays the Biſhop ＋ Landaſ, © belongs alike 

«© to both the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
c and each of them ſeems to depend on the ſame 
« principle, — Stop the motion of a fluid in an animal 


limb by a ſtrong ligature, the limb mortifies beyond 


te the ligature, and drops off. — A branch of a tree, under 
« like circumſtances, grows dry and rots. — Both animals 
« and vegetables are ſubject to be froſt-bitten and to 
« ſubſequent mortification; — both languiſh in extreme 
« or exceſſive heats z — both experience extravaſation of 


« juices from repletion, and pinings from inanition; both 


can ſuffer amputation without being deprived of life, 


© and in a ſimilar manner both form a callus : — both 
« are liable to contract diſeaſe by infection; — both are 
« ſtrengthened by air ande motion.“ 


IT 1s OUR HAPPINESS TO SEE SCIENCE, not only 
active in the removal of morbid affections, but, in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, equally zealous and active in 
accompliſhing triumphs over the grave. — It 1s to the 
eſtabliſhment of the RoyaL, HUMANE SOCIETY that 
mankind is indebted for theſe philanthropic exertions for 
the preſervation of human life. — The proceedings of this 
inſtitution exhibit a variety of remarkable inſtances and 
im portant facts that demonſtrate the return of animation*, 

Inceſſantly and uniformly our labours have been directed, 
in order to apprize all ranks of people of the extreme 
danger of immediately and raſhly extending the pallid corſe 
on the bed of death, — when the trembling pulſe ceaſed to 
beat, — the eye to contract, — and reſpiration to go forward. 

In theſe beneficent exertions of exalted philanthropy, 
the CLERGY have come forward as the zealous advocates 


* See ReporrTs for 1787, 1789, 1789. 
And the 
TrxanSACTIONS of the Society lately publiſhed, 


of 


of 


5 

of our admirable inſtitution, which is founded, in a more 
eminent degree, perhaps, than any other eſtabliſhments 
on the exerciſe of that virtue, which conſtitutes the 
primary and eſſential duty of Chriſtianity. — The veil of 
ſuperſtition has been in a great meaſure removed, 
and the way has been paved for a more genera] reception 
of the great and important truth in the minds of 
all ranks and deſcriptions, all ages and conditions, 
of the PRACTICABILITY OF RESTORING LIFE, 

The Editor is of opinion that the ſentiments of the 
ſages of antiquity upon vitality or life wouid afford no 
uſeful information. — The principle itſelf will, perhaps, 
remain ever the grand deſideratum of ſcience. — The 
MODERNS, purſuing more judicious and important ſteps 
on ſo intereſting a ſubject as animation, have inveſtigated 
what may be conſidered as the ſubordinate laws of life. — If 
it be poſſible for any finite intellect to comprehend this grand 
principle, it muſt be by a continued inveſtigation of cheſe laws 
of vitality. THE DOCTRINE OF SUSPENDED ANIMATION, 
borrowing her lights from phyſiology, reflects a luſtre upon 
the curious inquiries of the ingenious phyſiologiſt, which 
gives the moſt happy auſpices of the intereſting and 
adequate knowledge which may be acquired of this moſt 
uſeſul and valuable ſcience, 


ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL. 
Rev. Mr. CRawrorp's Addreſs, 
& MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

* Through the infinite mercy of divine wiſdom, 
« I have the heart-felt pleaſure to pref nt before yo4 this 
ce day my dear boy reſcucd from the watery grave, and r:/tared 
« to life by your oociety, as an additional proif of its 
« importance to the public, —= I cannot ſay mach, on fuch 
an intereſting occaſion; — your own ſenſibility and 
« philanthropy mu/? afford a pleaſing conſeiruſneſs of ny 
ce felicity as a father jo circumſtanced; yet ſuffer me, in 
<« the preſence ＋ great and hingurable a cloud of witneſſes, 


* firſt, to expreſs my heart-felt gratitude to the 
« GREAT ARBITER OF LIFE AND DEATH: 
« Next to the PRESIDENT, VIiCE-PRESIDENTS, 
* Diretiors and Governors, of this Inflitution. — The life 
f my only child has been providentially reſtored; may 
* his increaſeng years be devoted to God's glory, and thus 
* become an ornament of this truly Humane Society.“ 
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SUMMARY 
| OF THE 
| MODES or TREATMENT 
| OF THE | | 
RESTORATION or THERE DROWNED, 


SUSPENDED By T\uE CORD, 
SUFFOCATED By NOXIOUS V APOURS, 
INTENSE COLD, 
LIGHTNING, 
APOPLEXY, 
CONVULSIONS, &. 

— — — — — — — — _ 

«© WHAT THOU DOEST, — DO QUICKLY.” 
— . — 

OccipiT, QUI NON SERVAT. 


We ſhall not attempt to calculate the value and 
importance of thoſe lives which have been literally 
redeemed from agſtruction by the HUMANE SOCIET Y,— nor 
expatiate on the exalted conſolations and undeſcribable 
tranſports, which muſt have been experienced by the 
numerous relatives and friends on ſuch very intereſting 
occaſions ; but content ourſelves with remarking, what 
more immediately belongs to us, — the cauſe from which 
theſe Reſtorations of Life have proceeded, viz, — the 
PECUNIARY REWARDS given by the Society to all who 
manifeſt an ardent zeal for the Prejervation of the lives of 


their fcllow-creatures. 
— — . —— 


INSTANTLY diſpatch one Perſon for Medical ¶& ſiſtance 
Another to the neareſt Houſe, 
here a Fire, warm Water, and a Bed, with other Neceſſaries, 
May be immediately obtained. 


DIRECTIONS 


C23 
DIRECTIONS. 


1. — Convey carefully the body, with the head raiſed, 
to the neareſt convenient houſe, 

2. — Strip, dry thoroughly the body, and clean the 
mouth and — 5 | 

3. — YounG CHILDREN between two perſons in a 
hot bed. | 

4. — An ADULT, — Lay the body on a blanket or bed, 
and in cold weather near the fire. — In warm ſeaſons, the 
air ſhould be freely admitted into the room, 

5. — [It is to be gently rubbed with flannel, ſprinkled 
with ſpirits, &c, — and a heated warming-pan, covered, 
may be lightly moved over the back and ſpine, 

6. — To RESTORE BREATHING, — Introduce the pipe 
of a pair of bellows (when no apparatus) into one noſtril; 
the other with the mouth cloſed ; inflate the lungs, till the 
breaſt be a little raiſed ; — the mouth and naſtrils muſt then 
be let free. — Repeat this proceſs till LIFE appears. 

7. — WHILST THESE MEANS ARE EMPLOYED, one 
or two aſſiſtants are to throw tobacco-ſmoke gently into the 
fundament, with the proper inſtrument, — or. a bowl of a 
pipe filled with tobacco, lighted, and covered with a 
handkerchief, ſo as to defend the mouth of the aſſiſtant. 

8, — BATHE THE BREAST, &c. with hot rum, or 
ether ſpirits: — if no ſigns of life appear, — the WARM 
BATH: — if it cannot be obtained, the body is to be kept 
warm with hot bricks, or hot water, applied to the palms 
of the hands, ſoles of the feet, &c. for ſeveral hours. 

9. — ELECTRICITY early employed by a Medical 


A Jiſtant. 


4N IMPORTANT CAUTION on the RETURN OF LIFE, 


Wren ſight twitchings or convulſtve gaſpings mark the 
firſt dawn of RETURNING LIFE, inſtead of increaſing, it 
will be adviſable and prudent to diminiſb, the electrical 
Current, or other means of Reſuſcitation, leaſt the 
languid vital ſpark be again extinguiſhed. — This 
CAUTION appears peculiarly neceſſary, with regard to 
Friction, &c. which have been vigorouily and ſucceſsfully 
employed as a part of the reſuſcitative procels, 


——— —o—_—_—_— 


— — — 


E SUFFOCATION 


TL 
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SUFFOCATION BY NOXTOUS VAPOURS OR LIGHTNING. 


Throw COLD WATER often and repeatedly upon the 
face, &c. at ſome diſtance, and with force, drying the 
body at intervals. — IF THE BODY FEELS COLD, apply 
warmth gradually; and then employ the uſual plan of the 
drowned, * | | 


— — 
THE Bop is not to be carried near the fire. — Rub 
it for ſome time with ſnow, ice, or cold water. — Reſtore 


warmth, &c. by flow degrees, and, after ſome time, if 


neceſſary, employ the plan for the reſuſcitation of drowned 
perſons, | 
— — — 


HANGING. 
I, — A FEW OUNCES OF BLOOD may be taken from 


the jugular vein, and Cupping-Glaſſes may be applied to 


the head and neck; Leeches alſo to the temples, 


2. — THE OTHER METHODS OF TREATMENT, the 
ſame as recommended for the apparently drowned, 


— —  —__— — 


STILL-BORN INFANTS. — CHILDREN SMOTHERED. 


I.— BLOW AIR INTO THE MOUTH, through a ſmall 
pipe or quill, till the breaſt be a little raiſed, then gently 
preſs the cheſt, and repeat the proceſs for ſome 
time, — Gently rub the body and foment the breaſt, &c. 
with diluted ſpirits. | 


2, — SMOTHERED CHILDREN under the bed-clothes, 
&c, — Expoſe them to a ſtream of freſh air. — Throw 
cold water on the face and breaſt, — The I. uN Gs to be 
inflated, and frictions, &c. for the reſtoration of life, 


— — — — —— 


EXCESSIVE INTOXICATION. 


THE BODY is to be laid on a bed, &c. with the head a 
little raiſed: the neckcloth, &c. removed. — Odb:ain 
immediately MEDICAL ASSISTANCE, as the modes of 
treatment muſt be varied according to circumſtances, 


— — — 


GENERAL 


5 


E 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


1. —IF THERE BE CONVULSIONS, or other ſigns of 
returnirig life, a tea-ſpoonful or two of warm water may 
be given; — and, if ſwallowing be returned, warm wine, 
or diluted brandy. — Let the perſon be put into a warm 
bed, and, if diſpoſed to ſleep, he will awake perfectly 
recavered. . — : | 

2, —THE PLAN above-recommended is to be uſed for 
four hours. — It is a vulgar opinion to ſuppeſe perſons are 
irrecoverable becauſe life does not ſoon make its appearance. 

3. — BLEEDING SHOULD NEVER BE EMPLOYED, 
UNLESS BY THE DIRECTION OF THE - MEDICAL 
ASSISTANTS, 


AN IMPORTANT, — PUBLIC, — AND HUMANE CAUTION. 

In GREAT SINKING OF THE STRENGTH, eſpecially 
in the end of fevers and other acute diſeaſes, — Patients 
frequently lie in a ſtate reſembling death. — If the bed-clathes 


) be removed, the heat of the body will be immediately 
diſſipated, and every ſpark of life deſtroyed, — By not 
; attending to this important circumſtance, it is feared that 


the lives of THOUSANDS of our fellow-creatures have 

been facrihced, and their bodies _ committed to the 

grave, — who, — by a more humane conduct, would have 
. been reſtored to life. 9 


Death may uſurp on nature many hours, 
1 % And yet the fire of life kindle again 


* * The oer preſt ſpirits.” 
7 ; SHAKESPEAR, 
ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. 

85 The eſtabliſhment of this Inſtitution, has been productive 

w of immenſe benefits to the ſlate, and likewiſe of the moſt 

de ſublime happineſs to individuals. — H.] MANY OF OUR 
FT LLOW-CREATURES would have been ſunk in 
endleſs night! — How MANY SUBJECTS would have 
been Joſt to the community! — How MANY TENDER 
AFFECTIONS OF PARENT AND CHILD would have 

1a been denied and pangs endured! — How Maxx 

in GoDLIKE SENTIMENTS muſt the Medical Afjiftants 

of have been deprived of, in witneſſing the apparently dead 


raiſed again into active life. 


— — 
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ANNIVERSARY SERMON, © 


PREACHED AT 


Sr. MAGNUS CHURCH, LONDON-BRIDGE, 
On SUNDAY, March 23, 1794» 


| 


By THOMAS RENNELL,—D.D. 


Late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge: Prebend of Wincheſter; 
and Rector of St. — 
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| AD SIDERA RURSUS 
ATHERIA ET SUPERAS CCELI VENISSE SUB AURAS 
ww ECCE REPERTORES MEDICINA, TALIS ET ARTIS. 


VIRGIL, 


„TT 15 PLEASING to ſee a benevolent inftitution judiciouſly 
* and powerfully recommended.—This truly Humans Socizrr 
«© has obtained the ROYAL PATRONAGE, and is reſpected and 
6 reyered as it deſerves.— ANNUAL COLLECTIONS are, however, 
« ſtill neceſſary for its ſupport, and to plead in its behalf a more 
* able advocate could not eaſily be found than Dr. Renzell.— Aſter 
«« ſtating the peculiar connection of benevolence with the Chriſtian 
76. f tem wb all others, the Preacher proceeds to intereſt the 
cs s of his hearers ; and this he performs in ſuch a manner 
« as could not fail to be effectual.— His text, Luke ix. 56, is 
e appoſite and well choſen; and the whole is ſuch a diſcourſe as 
«« muſt operate equally to the honour of the writer and the benefit 
of the Society.“ BITISsH CRITIC, — Now. 1795. 
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